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cient consensus." Not only in art, but in religion and politics,
we are tempted to confuse the three ways of approach. The
result is called by philosophers Syncretism; in the vernacular,
hodge-podge. Certainty is not within our reach. But if we
frankly accept Relativism, we shall find that our enjoyment
does not depend upon our exact place in the Absolute.

Neither subject matter nor form suffices to distinguish litera-
ture from mere writing. The essential character of literature is
the expression of personality. To this statement three objections

1.  Two great schools. Classicism and Realism, profess to
eliminate personality j but they restore it under the names of
"genius" and "temperament."

2.  There is no correspondence between greatness of person-
ality (virtue or power), and greatness in art. Perhaps it is our
conception of greatness that is at fault. Greatness is not posi-
tion, success, bluster, magnitude 5 neither is virtue mere con-
formity and submissiveness. On the other hand, art in the con-
ventional sense (including literature) is not the only mode of
self-expression. Constructive activities, empire-building, for in-
stance, may be a form of art,

3.  There is a dramatic element in literature, not merely on
the stage, which aims at representing different characters, and
not the author's own personality. Yet, if Shakespeare's plays
are Shakespearian, is it not because of the unobtrusive omni-
presence of Shakespeare?

The expression of personality must be conscious; a reflex
action may betray the self, but is not art. There is no uncon-
scious art. "Unconscious beauty," as in a landscape, is created
by the beholder.

This conscious expression must be accompanied by fhasure^
even though that pleasure be of an austere, strenuouSj or self-
torturing kind,

Consciousness of self is dangerously akin to conceit} and
pleasure in the expression of emotion resembles sentimentality*
It is not denied that these elements are present, at least on the